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during this period his greatest successes with another form of
dramatic art, the masque. Aided by the stage settings of Inigo
Jones (with whom he eventually quarrelled), Jonson brought
these spectacle plays to their highest development.
He did not in his own day and has not since enjoyed great
popularity: his own explanation is supplied by the title-page
of the works he prepared and published in 1616:
neque, me ut miretur turba, laboro:
contentus parvis lectoribus.
Jonson is the first dramatist whose writings were collected and
published in folio in his own lifetime. This would appear to
attest a certain popularity of his plays, but it is characteris-
tic of the man that he should have proclaimed his contentment
with few readers. He seems to have been prophetic, for, while
certain choice spirits are ardent Jonsonians in each generation,
to many a general reader he is little more than a name. Never-
theless his influence was far greater later in the century than
in his own day., for his immediate successors were inclined to be
satisfied with types rather than to be willing to take the trouble
to create individual characters.1 This is perhaps the most
important reason for the decadence of the drama during the
late Elizabethan age.
It is said that Ben Jonson's plays were especial favourites of
Charles I, who solaced the last weeks of his life with them and
Shakespeare's works. Most Englishmen, however, preferred the
more facile productions of Beaumont and Fletcher,* whose
plays were probably reprinted until 1640 at least twice as often
as Jonson's and, like his, embodied in a folio (164,7), Popular
taste remained constant in this respect for half a century, for
Dryden notes that in 1665 the plays of these two collaborators
were the most pleasant and frequent entertainments of the
stage, and that two of their works were acted for one of Shake-
speare's or Jonson's. Their success Dryden ascribes to their
authors9 great natural gifts improved by study, regularity of
plot (especially in the plays with which Beaumont was asso-
1  One contemporary of Jonson's must be exempted from any charge of hasty
workmanship, John Webster, whose tragedies. The Whit* Devil and Ttie Duc/iess of
Malfi, are second only to Shakespeare's in intensity and power,
2  The Cambridge History of English Literature (vi [1919], 115-16) has an analysis
of the authorship of the plays usually passing under the joint names of Beaumont
and Fletcher*